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obstinate, being those of a Southern Irish landlord who had never
forgotten the Land League. Had a leader less inelastic on this
subject been in charge, the conference would have succeeded.
During its course the boldest of its members tried to reach
agreement by widening the field for it. A proposal was made
by Lloyd George to Asquith for an actual coalition with the
conservatives, with a view to carrying out not merely agreed
second-chamber and home-rule policies, but an agreed develop-
ment of agriculture, an agreed system of national military train-
ing (on Swiss lines), agreed social reforms, and even (after a fair
and judicial inquiry into the fiscal system) an agreed policy about
the tariff. Asquith approved, and imparted the scheme to Crewe,
Grey, Haldane, and Churchill, who approved also. It was next
broached to Balfour, and he, with Lansdowne, Cawdor, Curzon,
Long, and Austen Chamberlain, distinctly inclined towards it.
But then strong, semi-occult forces lower down in the conserva-
tive party secured its rejection; though Lloyd George tried to
placate them by offering to remain himself outside the govern-
ment.1
The failure was followed by negotiations between the premier
and the king. When Asquith had declared, on 14 April, that he
would not recommend another dissolution 'except under such
conditions as will secure that in the new Parliament the judge-
ment of the people, as expressed in the election, will be carried
into law', he was relying on assurances from King Edward, to
which King George had not been a party. The latter now
endorsed his father's position, but stipulated that parliament
should not be dissolved before the house of lords had had an
opportunity of pronouncing on the Parliament Bill. Accordingly
the bill was introduced there, and the lords on second reading
'postponed the consideration' of it, using the time afforded to
them to pass counter-proposals of their own. It will be con-
venient at this point to fix what the rival policies were.
The Parliament Bill embodied three main propositions: (i)
'Money Bills', as defined by it, should, under certain conditions,
become law without the consent of the house of lords, the decision
whether a particular bill complied with the definition being left
to the Speaker of the house of commons; (2) other bills, if passed
1 D. Lloyd George, War Memoirs, i (1933), 35-41. See also the memoir of Lord
Balfour in T/ie Times (20 March 1930), and J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith, Life
qf Asquith (1932), i. 287.